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It is an honor and privilege to welcome the work of 
Reuben Nakian back to the Corcoran Gdlery of Art. Indeed, 
Nakian’sfirst museum exhibition was here at the Corcoran 
in April of 1935 , when he displc^ed a remarkable suite of 
large-scale portrait busts of President Franklin Roosevelt 
and members of his administration. That initial striking 
exhibition included representations of the President, Cordell 
Hull, the Secretary of State, Harold L Ickes, the Secretary of 
the Interior, Harry L Hopkins, Administrator of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, and five other appointees. 
In the museum’s publication, the distinguished art critic 
Henry McBride wrote that Nakian “is one of the very best of 
our sculptors, a shrewd and sympathetic observe^ and a free 
and untrammeled artist” This prescient appraisal would apply 
throughout the artist’s career, even after he left figurative 
sculpture to become more expressively abstract Nakian’s 
subsequent free and gestural use of clay, terra cotta, plas¬ 
ter and bronze would establish him as the only sculp¬ 
tural correlation to renowned 1950 s New York School 
painters like Willem de Kooning and Franz Kline. 

The Corcoran has long prided itself as a national institution 
daring to discover and recognize emerging talent From its 
founding days in the mid-nineteenth century, this museum 
and art school has supported and encouraged the contempo¬ 
rary national and international arts for our nation’s capital. 
We also take great pleasure in presenting historical work for 
critical re-appraisal. Through the special energies of the 
artist’s oldest son Paul Nakian, working with Robert Metzger, 
Director and CEO of the Reading Public Museum, we are 
graced with this current exhibition, a moving centennial 
homage to the memory and protean talents of Reuben 
Nakian. If our 1935 exhibition was the alpha in Nakian’s 
public artistic joum^, this new 1999 exhibition must be the 
omega, bringing closure and perfect symmetry to our long 
relationship. This relation is strengthened by various 
Washington private collectors and Corcoran patrons Olga 
Hirshhom, Ira Lowe, Rita & Vartkess Balian, among others, 
who have so enthusiastically supported this project We thank 
them not only for the past and present but also for the future 
they have offered new generations of museum visitors to 
understand better the complex and poetic sculpture of 
Reuben Nakian. 


Dr Jack Cowart 

Deputy Director and Chief Curator 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art 
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Introduction 


T he powerful legacy of Reuben Nakian has earned 
him a coveted place in the history of American art. 
No other sculptor of the twentieth century has 
matched Nakian’s heroic grapplings with the grand themes 
of Western art, returning classical mythology to the fore¬ 
ground of human consciousness. His instinctual yet inven¬ 
tive sculptures are ennobling, exploding with maximum 
emotional intensification. The dynamic sensuousness and 
voluptuous elegance which characterize his work mark a high 
point in the long tradition of sculpture from the ancient 
Greeks to the present. His erotic mythological figures exude 
a joyous energy of gesture and movement which 
places them among the seminal sculptural achieve¬ 
ments of the past one hundred years. 

This exhibition celebrates the one-hundredth 
anniversary of Nakian’s birth. He was still working 
when he died at the age of 89 in 1986. In his lat¬ 
ter years he broke new and fertile ground and 
greatly extended the range of his life’s work. Few 
artists have been as spectacularly successful in cre¬ 
ating climactically significant work at the end of p 

their careers. In old age his work witnessed a pro- ^ 
found expressionism and heightened grandiosity. ^ 

There is in these works a definitive and transcen- ^ 

dental summation of the very essence of life. 

I. 

Nakian had numerous New York gallery exhibi¬ 
tions from the early nineteen twenties through the ^ 
mid-thirties. His first one-man show in New York 
was at the Whitney Studio Club in 1926, followed 
by several exhibitions at the Downtown Gallery 
and the Grand Central Gallery. Museum recogni¬ 
tion came with work included in the 1924 and 1929 
exhibitions at the Art Institute of Chicago, New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art in 1930, and the Whitney 
Museum in 1932. His first one-person museum exhibi¬ 
tion was at the Corcoran Gallery in 1935. Nakian began 
having regular New York gallery exhibits from 1949 
through the mid-eighties. In 1961, he was selected to 
represent the United States in sculpture at the VI Bienal, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. Frank O’Hara, the brilliant late poet 
and curator of the Museum of Modern Art, presented a 
major retrospective survey of Nakian’s work at MoMA in 
1966. O’Hara, along with Thomas Hess, Gerald 
Nordland, and Hilton Kramer, was a major scholar of 
Nakian’s work during his lifetime. Several years after 
O’Hara’s untimely death during Nakian’s MoMA exhibition, 
the artist paid tribute to the late poet for a New York 


exhibition in 1975 by dedicating one of his Dance of Death 
works to “the Memory of Frank O'Hara/' The only surviving 
work from this series is now entitled Moonlight Goddess. 

Nakian was born in College Point, Long Island, New York 
in 1897 of Armenian parentage. He lived in New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut all of his life with the excep¬ 
tion of a year in Washington, D.C. in 1933-34. From 
1912 to 1915 he underwent a thorough academic training 
with Solon Borglum at the Art Students League, the 
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Nakian in the studio, Stamford, Connecticut, 1977 . 

Independent Art School under Homer Boss and Robert 
Henri and the Beaux Arts Institute of Design with Jo 
Davidson. During this period he also worked for the 
great American illustrator Will Bradley as a designer of 
magazine covers. His training continued when he became 
a studio apprentice to Paul Manship in 1916. Manship’s 
chief assistant at this time was Gaston Lachaise, and he 
and Nakian shared a studio from 1920 to 1923 in New 
York on Sixth Avenue near 10th Street. While Lachaise 
was modeling large sculptures of gargantuan, bulbous 
females, Nakian concentrated on a series of animal works 
which he did almost exclusively until he returned from 
his Guggenheim grant European tour in 1931-32. 
Manship, a mentor to both young artists, had excelled 
with human nudes and animals, and it appears that 
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Nakian in the studio, Stamford, Connecticut, 1962 . 


Nakian and Lachaise had each agreed to follow 
in a different path of the master’s work. 

Lachaise felt that a sculptor had to make a 
choice between two subjects—either the 
human form or animal form—but that one 
shouldn’t attempt to do both. Both artists mas¬ 
tered the stylized simplification of form, push¬ 
ing it toward greater and greater abstraction, 
but stopping short of Brancusi’s extreme 
abstraction of form in space. Nakian had met 
Brancusi in New York in 1926 and helped him 
to install his one-man exhibition at the 
Brummer Gallery and later visited the 
Romanian sculptor in his Paris studio in 1931. 

It wasn’t until after Lachaise’s death in 1935 
that Nakian felt the freedom to immerse him¬ 
self in the female nude. Both Nakian and 
Lachaise worshipped the female form and 
brought renewed vitality to this time-honored 
subject. Yet each took a different approach to 
the eternal female. Both had a worm’s eye view 
of women with their emphasis on the glorifica¬ 
tion of her monumentality. Lachaise’s women, 
however, were on an unattainable pedestal, 
while Nakian’s women were indisputably earth- 
bound and unequivocally approachable. Neither artist 
was overly concerned with anatomical details, since they 
were more preoccupied with the expressive qualities of 
the human form. Their sculptures were giants of “every- 
woman,” bounteously full figured in the Amazonian tradi¬ 
tion of Rubens and Titian and, like their predecessors 
exuded an uninhibited flair for the dramatic. However, 
Lachaise’s females were the more symmetrical and evenly 
proportioned with their slender waists serving as a mere 
transition for abundant breasts and hips. By taking his 
goddesses off their pedestals and often further weighing 
them down by the sheer mass of their lower torsos, 

Nakian distanced himself from Lachaise’s more pre¬ 
dictable formulated mathematical approach. 

Furthermore, Nakian reinforced their raw physical beauty 
with a shattering inner drama of unequaled intensity, 
recapturing the true grandeur of Michelangelo and Rodin. 

In the first half of the thirties, Nakian was engaged in 
portrait sculpture and did a series of portrait heads of 
New York artists, friends and intellectuals. These studies 
were influenced by the Roman portrait busts he had seen 
at the Vatican Museum in Rome, as well as by the work of 
Lachaise and Rodin. They included likenesses of 
Alexander Brook, with whom he had shared a studio, 
Peggy Bacon, George Overbury “Pop” Hart, Raphael 
Soyer, Gaston Longchamp, Concetta Scaravaglione, and 
playwright Elmer Rice. 


In the spring of 1933, Nakian had the good fortune to be 
asked to come to Washington and create portrait busts of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s New Deal Cabinet. The chance 
to sculpt these “democratic” subjects greatly appealed to 
the ambitious and idealistic young artist. The first Cabinet 
member to pose for Nakian was arranged through Robert 
Straus of New York’s Macy’s Department Store. Straus 
asked Nakian to create a portrait bust of General Hugh 
“Iron-Pants” Johnson who was retired from the Army and 
now headed up Roosevelt’s National Recovery Administration 
(NRA). Although Nakian was given the use of a large stu¬ 
dio in the Department of Commerce building, he sculpted 
the majority of these portrait busts in the administrators’ 
own offices. In addition to General Johnson, Nakian 
sculpted his chief assistant and legal officer, Donald 
Richberg. The most successful and sensitive bust in the 
series was that of Roosevelt’s closest personal advisor and 
chief of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 

Harry L. Hopkins. Hopkins’ idealist character and utopian 
imagination are superbly captured, conveying the weight 
and dignity of a Roman statesman. Other cabinet members 
who posed for him in their offices included: Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, Under-Secretary of Agriculture Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, and Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes. 
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Unfortunately, Postmaster General James Farley declined 
to pose for the artist as did President Roosevelt himself 
who claimed to be too busy with matters of state. 
Subsequently, Nakian sculpted a masterful likeness of 
F. D.R. from photographs. Nakian’s old teacher from the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design, Jo Davidson, was also in 
Washington at this time. Davidson had a reputation as a 
tireless self-promoter and referred to himself as a “plastic 
journalist” whose goal was to sculpt more famous people 
than anyone in the history of art. Although their paths 
did cross in Washington, Davidson snubbed his “lowly 
former student” and, of course, was successful in getting 
the President to pose for him in the Oval Office and in 
bed the next day reading the morning papers. Seven 
years later Roosevelt posed for Davidson a second time 
for the Fourth Inaugural Medal. 


in Chief, yet they are alert and suggest the intense con¬ 
centration of a visionary leader. He also made the 
President appear slightly more youthful and forceful than 
Roosevelt was at the time. He stresses the characteristi¬ 
cally serious expression of Roosevelt’s face, minimalizing 
less important details of hair or clothing. Davidson made 
one version of Roosevelt with the face emerging from 
the uncut marble, a technique he borrowed from 
Michelangelo and Rodin. Nakian’s head is unfettered 
and more aggressive, forcing the viewer to accept it as 
an actual personality, rather than a cold frozen visage in 
stone. He captured Roosevelt’s political energy which 
subsequently guided America’s transition out of the 
Depression and isolationism, through the war years to 
the United States’ emergence as the most powerful 
nation on earth. 



Unlike Nakian, Davidson had specialized in the portrait 
bust throughout his long career, sculpting everyone from 
Charlie Chaplin, Gertrude Stein, Albert Einstein, and 
James Joyce to Presidents Woodrow Wilson and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. Yet Davidson’s head of Roosevelt lacks 
the rigor and vitality of the younger artist’s. Nakian pre¬ 
sents ED.R. as an imposing figure: strong, focused and 
confident with a powerful neck, whereas Davidson’s head 
presents a more pensive President with downcast eyes, 
looking almost asleep, with little insight to his inner char¬ 
acter. Nakian also narrowed the eyes of the Commander 

Nakian’s home drawing room, Stamford, Connecticut, 1965 . 


Nakian’s 1943 interpretation of Duchamp’s visage 
becomes a flickering surface of lights and darks 
consisting of spontaneously modeled features 
distorting the facial planes and exploiting the 
fall of light. He presents us with a head on 
which the ravages of time are clearly depicted 
on the wrinkled, battered, and emaciated face. 
The extreme roughness of the surface risks 
offending the subject and the viewer. At mid¬ 
century, Nakian seemed to be depicting in a 
utterly new way the romantic nineteenth-century 
notion of the poet-artist as somehow superior 
to ordinary men, but tragically misunderstood 
and unappreciated by society. Except for the 
representation of this artist as reedily slender, 
as was common in the nineteenth century, this 
work is closer to the caricature heads made by 
Daumier and Dantan jeune. In this most sub¬ 
jective of Nakian’s works, the painter of Nude 
Descending a Staircase, inventor of the “ready 


While Roosevelt is arguably the most influential political 
leader of twentieth-century America, the same might be 
said of Marcel Duchamp’s impact on our country’s visual 
arts. Nakian succeeded in making the head of Duchamp 
just as powerful and heroic as he had earlier done with 
Roosevelt and his cabinet. Considering the myriad of 
photographs of both men, it is significant that Nakian 
captured aspects of their personalities which eluded 
the lens. American society has been caught up with a 
whirlwind pursuit of celebrity throughout this century. 
There has been a mass elevation of the nation’s heroes 


to mythic proportions expressed through biography, 
film, tabloids, and television. It is all the 
more remarkable then that Nakian was able 


to achieve such reverberating force with 
these two sculpted heads. 
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Nakian’s studio, Stamford, Connecticut, 1962 . 

made,” and the leading exponent of the Dada movement 
in the United States, is revealed in all of his psychological 
complexity 

No other sculptor of the twentieth century, with the 
exception of Giacometti, has given us an image as haunt¬ 
ing and insightfully penetrating. In this rugged likeness, 
the beauty of the subject’s character shines through, 
uncovering the multilayered complexity of Duchamp’s 
special qualities: the tormented rebel with inimitable 
insights, the conceptual theoretician with prophetic pow¬ 
ers, the spiritual searcher with sober tenacity, and the 
humorous prankster of fabricated dreams. The promi¬ 
nent, deeply gouged eyes are set off beneath jutting eye¬ 
brows, a high forehead and a wild shock of hair, suggest¬ 
ing a superhuman depth of vision. The face proclaims 
the incessant struggle of artistic creation, and Nakian 
achieves a tremendous emotional pull without detailed 
physiognomical description while eschewing conventional 
standards of beauty. The extremely dramatic surface han¬ 
dling and openness of form foreshadow the direction his 
work would take for the next four decades. 

Nakian’s portrait work lead in 1934 to an eight-foot plas¬ 
ter sculpture of baseball hero Babe Ruth. The “contrap- 
posto” pose from Italian Renaissance and Baroque art 
catches the remarkable dynamics of the New York 
Yankee’s champion home-run hitter. Never cast, this 
work was exhibited at New York’s Downtown Gallery and 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, and is thought to be 
destroyed. Completed just after the New Deal Cabinet 


busts and before the head of Duchamp, the work 
was energetic, ambitious, and extremely popular 
with the public. 

Four years after completing the Duchamp bust, 
Nakian made a romantic image of a woman’s 
head. Ecstasy, 1947, which seems to hark back 
to his earlier portrait busts of the thirties. 
However, it is unlike any head study Nakian 
had done previously. Here he deliberately tilts 
the face to one side in a sensually charged 
romantic swoon. The blatant eroticism of this 
work is heightened by the subject’s enigmatic 
smile and the elaborate coiffure. His copious 
natural modeling ability, combined with a fully 
assured mastery of technique, are dazzlingly 
displayed in the human sensuality of this work. 

During the mid-thirties Nakian was acquainted 
with a group of experimental painters who 
became friends and mutually influenced one 
another. In particular, Arshile Gorky, Willem 
de Kooning and Stuart Davis helped introduce Nakian 
to European modernism. This new direction was tem¬ 
pered with Nakian’s already deep feeling and commit¬ 
ment to the grandeur and elegance of traditional 
European art. In 1945, Nakian moved his family to 
Stamford, Connecticut, thirty-five miles from New York. 
For the first time in his life, Nakian had a kiln of his 
very own where he fired a series of exquisite small-scale 
terra cottas. In these works he found a subject matter 
and a style which was to prove potent and inexhaustible 
for the next four decades. The themes were taken from 
classical mythology-goddesses, nymphs, cupids, and 
animals which were rendered in a freely expressionistic 
and vigorously alive manner. Certain highly dramatic 
motifs were returned to again and again throughout his 
long career, especially Europa and the Bull, Leda and the 
Swan, The Birth of Venus, and The Judgement of Paris 
(Juno, Minerva and Venus). 

In the mid-fifties Nakian achieved technical innovations 
which place him among the most important individual 
contributors to the advancement of sculpture in this cen¬ 
tury. He devised a new method of building sculpture by 
spreading thin coats of plaster over cloth, such as burlap, 
and attaching this to an armature of steel pipes or wire 
mesh. This difficult working technique presented a for¬ 
midable challenge to the artist and he continuously per¬ 
fected it throughout the fifties and sixties. The result was 
a brilliant group of monumental sculptures in plaster 
made for bronze casting: La Chambre a Coucher de 
TEmpereur, Birth of Venus, Judgement of Paris, Goddess with 
the Golden Thighs, Hecuba and Hiroshima. 
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It was also in the late fifties that Nakian produced three 
highly original large abstract constructions in which he 
welded curved and diagonal painted steel plates on a 
complex arrangement of metal pipes. These ingenious 
masterworks were entitled The Rape of Lucrece (1958), The 
Duchess of Alba (1959), and Mars and Venus (1960). Most 
of the steel sheets or plates are machined to a geometri¬ 
cally precise edge, but on a few of the surfaces, Nakian 
left the edge jagged and torn so as to give the composi¬ 
tion an added drama. The plates at first appear to be 
arbitrarily positioned, thus resembling forms of Abstract 
Expressionist collage and Surrealist automatism. These 
astonishing works again represented a radical shift in 
style for the artist, and with his new found skill as a 
welder, Nakian created a violent tension with the inter¬ 
play of bold, light-reflecting sheets amidst a tangle of 
rods. The interwoven forms with their multiplicity of 
plane directions appear alternately flat and dense, for 
Nakian’s approach to line and density here is fundamen¬ 
tally a two-dimensional one. 

In a closed competition held by the renowned architec¬ 
tural firm of Harrison and Abromovitz, Nakian won an 
important commission for decorating the brick window¬ 
less facade of New ^ork University’s Loeb Student Center 
on Washington Square South, the site of his former stu¬ 
dio. Although the work is abstract, he caught the essence 
of the movement of wind sweeping through the square 
with images of flying leaves, billowing sails, and fleeting 
wings. Randomly placed along a diagonal line, the clus¬ 
ters of twisting aluminum plates curl away from the wall 
in opposing directions, delighting the passerby in 
Washington Square Park below. The metal pieces are 
immense and heavy in actuality, yet appear light and float 
gently across the wall of the building, reflecting the 
changing light of the sun and clouds. This work shares 
with the sheet and rod series the technique of welded 
metal sculpture. His intent was to create a sculptural 
metaphor for the University, and he felt that education is 
a freeing of the spirit. He commented that 
when students are educated and civilized, they 
fly away. 

Despite his experience and success with weld¬ 
ing, Nakian is basically and affirmatively a 
modeler. His favored materials have always 
been clay or plaster, prepared as a basis for 
bronze. His fierce dedication to the passionate 
and the monumental and his belief that only 
the heroic can express true passion make mod¬ 
eling the ultimate recourse for him. Nakian 
certainly experimented and took enormous 
risks, but after testing the water, was more 
determined and confident in his own path. 

This path proclaimed the artist’s hand at every 


Reuben Nakian, La Chambre 
a Coucher de TEmpereur . 

1954 . 


Nakian’s first monumental sculpture. La Chambre a Coucher 
de TEmpereur (The Emperor’s Bedchamber) of 1954 is 
the precursor of the great monumental works which 
were begun in the next decade and which preoccupied 
the sculptor for the rest of his career. With La Chambre, 
the artist creates his most surrealistic work with teetering, 
atomized forms, simultaneously abstract and realistic. 

The sculpture is composed of dismembered anatomical 
parts and twisting forms which suggest bed sheets and 
drapery pierced by light and daring open passages within 
the composition itself. In comparison, Henry Moore’s 
sculptural open spaces seem timid and predictable. The 
work is a metaphor for Napoleon, Josephine and their 
bedchamber. Bodies are merely suggested, entwined in 
the drapery which wraps and contorts their anatomical 
features. The intercoiled bodies are suspended between 
heaven and hell and decidedly not of this earth. Their 
haunting love story is presented horizontally as they rap¬ 
turously recline on an unbuttressed bed that displays 
them ecstatically twisting in space. Napoleon’s identifying 
cornered hat is suggested by the form on the left side of 
the composition. Furthermore, Jacques Louis David’s 
famous painting, Bonaparte Crossing Mount Saint Bernard, 
which was admired by Nakian, appears referenced in the 
composition of this sculpture with the lower portion of 
the rearing horse echoed in the bedchamber’s structure. 


Jacques Louis David, 
Bonaparte Crossing Mount 

Saint Bernard. 1814 . 
Reading Public Museum 
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Nakian and assistant Larry McCabe with Hecuba. 1962. 

turn. Few sculptors of the twentieth century matched his 
individual and human approach to mass. Other late-cen- 
tury sculptors labored at eliminating all traces of the 
human touch in their work, seeking instead an imperson¬ 
al, fabricated and “finished” look. After completing his 
own masterpieces with industrial techniques, Nakian 
found the metalworker’s material restricted him in making 
a deep and profound statement about life: “Sculpture has a 
human content, nobility—that’s the only thing in art; with¬ 
out it, it is only decoration, a bland faceless wasteland.” 

Juno, recently cast in bronze for the present exhibition, was 
part of Nakian’s ambitious Judgement of Paris series which also 
included Minerva, Venus and Paris. Unfortunately, the latter 
two works have not survived; however all four works in this 
series were exhibited in their plaster form at Nakian’s 
1966 Museum of Modern Art retrospective. These four 
individual segments were created in the first half of the 
sixties, the same time period as The Goddess with the 
Golden Thighs, and the works relate to one another in spirit 
and in texture. They share a certain ambiguity of anatom¬ 
ical reading, and in all five pieces the legs appear to be the 
most prominent feature of the body. The upper portions 
are usually interpreted as headless torsos, although there is 
a slight suggestion of human heads and, for all practical 
purposes, the arms are nonexistent. The suggestion of a 
head is strongest in The Goddess with the Golden Thighs. 
Although still nonspecific and uncertain, the head appears 
to have been partially vaporized. 

The Judgement of Paris has for centuries been one of the 
grand themes of Western art, and often was used as a con¬ 


venient excuse for artists in more conservative 
times to depict the unclad female form. This 
ancient beauty contest has traditionally shown 
beautifully proportioned nudes uninhibitedly 
displaying their charms. Nakian has taken a 
more sophisticated and serious approach to this 
subject, and while his focus is still on the nude 
female body, he somehow manages to convey 
the brooding portents of war and destruction. 
According to Greek mythology, after Paris 
awarded the apple of discord to Venus, the 
Trojan War would soon begin. Nakian’s mas¬ 
sively jagged forms are simultaneously contem¬ 
plative, fatalistic, ribald, and bawdy. Juno, in 
particular with its elaborately articulated sur¬ 
faces is a masterful meditation on the interrelat¬ 
edness of love and war, abstraction and reality. 
Nakian views Juno with her high ranking posi¬ 
tion among the gods as a casualty of the 
Hellenic-Trojan tragedy. 

In The Goddess with the Golden Thighs, the image of an 
aggressive Earth Mother was ahead of its time in terms of 
candor, even in the open decade of the nineteen-sixties. 
This work coincided with the beginning of the so-called 
sexual revolution and advanced forward de Kooning’s 
monstrous women of a decade earlier. The disjointed 
fragmented forms of this sister goddess of Juno and 
Minerva are metaphorical musings on the pleasure of 
ruins and life itself, bringing to mind ravaged Hellenic 
civilization and the mysteries of Stonehenge. The central 
torso of the goddess is set off by the dramatic diagonal 
spread of the goddess’ legs. The four pedestals which 
support her massive form are classical and geometrical. 

Nakian revisits this general composition 15 years later for 
his Garden of the Gods series. This series consisted of 
three maquettes, two of which were recreated in monu¬ 
mental form and represent Nakian’s largest sculptures. 
Garden of the Gods 1, created in 1980, was obtained for the 
permanent collection of The Metropolitan Museum and 
exhibited at the 1987 inauguration of The Iris and B. Gerald 
Cantor Roof Garden overlooking Central Park. This 
colossal work represents the fallen stones of Greece and 
Rome, the ragged remnants of war and remembrance. 

The figurative forms appear to grow out of torn and bat¬ 
tered edges of past splendor. There is a strong anthropo¬ 
morphic quality in these forms, as the ruins of great 
architecture correspond to the ravages of time on the 
human body. The 15 years separating Garden from the 
Juno and Goddess with the Golden Thighs reveals Nakian’s 
philosophical growth from an adoring homage to a female 
goddess to a summation and testament to the sweep of 
human creativity and history. 
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Introduction 


It was with such herculean effort that Nakian had created 
his powerful masterpiece, Descent from the Cross, after 
two years of enormous effort. In 1970, the sculptor 
mounted scaffolding where he used an ax to shape the 
unformed burlap spread plaster on an armature, complet¬ 
ing this work in 1972. Five years later, in 1977, Descent 
was cast in bronze for outdoor display at St. Vartan’s 
Armenian Cathedral in New York. 

Descent's subject concerns the Passion of Christ, His suf¬ 
fering, death and resurrection and surely was Nakian’s 
most intense involvement with religious themes and one 
of his most overwhelmingly ambitious works. Descent 
from the Cross grew out of an original idea by the artist to 
create three separate pieces of sculpture; “The Crucifixion,” 
“The Entombment,” and “The Resurrection.” After con¬ 
siderable struggle and effort with these separate but relat¬ 
ed themes, Nakian achieved a profound synthesis of all 
three in this single work. The forceful abstract construction, 
composed largely of vertical and diagonal elements, com¬ 
bines in this sacred image the experience of personal 
anguish, transforming sacrifice and spiritual exultation. 
The forms bear witness to both action and reaction, to 


light and dark, and to the concepts of the human and the 
divine. The towering central form of Descent embodies the 
spirit of both “The Crucifixion” and “The Resurrection,” 
while the lower supporting forms reinforce physically and 
symbolically the feeling of verticality and ascendancy. 

“The Entombment” is evoked when experiencing Descent 
close up and gazing directly within the massive depth of 
the sculpture through the leaning textured bronze blocks. 
Descent is one of the few examples of public statuary in 
the twentieth century which possesses the emotional 
pull to place it in the long tradition of great funerary 
art. The symbolic forms of the cavernous tomb and of 
the stone being removed from the sepulcher entrance are 
simultaneously evoked. 

Although Descent is decidedly abstract, Nakian preserved 
the emotional geometry of Peter Paul Ruben’s painting of 
the same subject in the Antwerp Cathedral. The pyramidal 
arrangement of forms is retained by Nakian and presented 
with startling freshness and vitality. The diagonal figure of 
Christ being lowered from the cross by attendants once 
again possesses awe-inspiring power. Both Rubens’ and 
Nakian’s works are expressions of deep spirituality, and 


Nakian in the studio, 1977. 
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Peter Paul Rubens, Descent from 
the Cross. 1614, oil on canvas, 
the altar of the Arquebusiers, 
Antwerp Cathedral. 


Reuben Nakian, Descent from 
the Cross . 1972, St. Vartans 
Armenian Cathedral, New York 


Incredulity of St. Thomas, The Flagellation of Christ, 

Herodias, and The Dance of Salome, in which he also took 
a renewed interest. Nakian successfully captures the 
moment of St. Peter’s turning in response to the sudden 
realization that the prophecy of his denial of Christ is 
unfolding, as behind him on top of a Roman column, the 
cock is crowing. A second, smaller vision of this theme 
utilizes a horizontal composition of an agonized, recum¬ 
bent St. Peter burdened with the weight of the world and 
with the cock perched on his neck. The monumental 
Denial of St. Peter of 1978 echoes Rodin’s immortal tribute 
to Balzac, as do the smaller versions of Herodias. Nakian’s 
emphasis is on the didactic gestures of St. Peter and 
Herodias, whereas Rodin de-emphasized details in his 
subject’s cocoon-like robe to focus the viewer’s attention 
on Balzac’s head. 


After the completion of Descent from the Cross, Nakian 
again broke new ground, ever remaking and refining the 
Classical-Renaissance-Baroque tradition in a contemporary 
way. All of his small three-dimensional sculptures were 
modeled in clay and most of his late large sculptures were 
made in plaster over Styrofoam, instead of burlap. The 
intent was to cast these works in bronze. The smaller 
bronzes achieve majesty and power which are not depen¬ 
dent on size and amplitude. These inventive works which 
exalt the past and present, convey Nakian^ deep understanding 
of the bonds between myth and life. With characteristic 
freshness, he repeatedly reinterpreted classical subjects, 
concentrating on the glorified female form 
which reinvigorated his art and life. 


Especially in many of these late works, the figure 
remains paramount, and the cylindrical, tumes¬ 
cent limbs of undraped nymphs and goddesses 
are vigorously captured. Specifically, the incred¬ 
ible series of small bronze works of Leda have a 
cinematic quality similar to Nakian’s lively pen 
and ink drawings of the same subject. These 
pieces, taken in ensemble, constitute a continu¬ 
ous film sequence beginning with the flirtation 
of foreplay and ending with the seduction and 
departure. 


The large 1977 bronze of Leda and the Swan 
relates to the smaller bronze versions of the 
same theme in its classical hedonism and free¬ 
dom of expression. It is a high point of 
Nakian’s oeuvre and presents the moment of 
departure of the swan for Mt. Olympus after 
he has ravaged Leda. The two figures happily 
break from one another as a natural reflex fol¬ 
lowing their intense sensual experience. The 
ebullient and inflamed Leda possesses the 
freedom and joy of the Victory of Samothrace. 


the two inspired artists are joined in an unbroken affirma¬ 
tion of faith by a power which transcends three centuries. 


Descent was created in the mercurial, wet medium of plas¬ 
ter, yet the resultant rich surface texture of bronze sug¬ 
gests the cut and feel of hard granite. Nakian was well 
aware of the apparent paradox of materials while develop¬ 
ing the work and used it to impressive advantage. When 
viewed from across the cathedral plaza in midtown 
Manhattan, the jagged silhouette and rough hewn quality 
of the forms eloquently capture the scope and monumen- 
tality of this profound subject. 


Nakian’s interest in religious subject matter goes back to 
the mid-nineteen-thirties when he worked on several ver¬ 
sions of St. Peter Denying Christ, a motif he returned to in 
the late seventies. It 
relates to his other 


Biblical themes. The 
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Introduction 



Nakian in the studio, Stamford, Connecticut, 1977. 


Her “contrapposto” pose, characteristic of 
seventeenth-century Baroque art, evolved 
from Michelangelo to give vivid expression to 
passionate feelings. The turn of her curvilin¬ 
ear torso in opposition to the spiral twist of 
her legs elevates the high emotional content 
of the work. The electrically charged space 
between the two figures further heightens the 
drama. The baroque image of Leda is strong¬ 
ly contrasted with the rectilinear, broken, 
and jagged Cubist-like forms of the soaring 
swan. These two seemingly opposing styles 
harmonize magically in this work. The 
explicitly phallic form of the swan, pointing 
away from Leda, swoops up “like a Concord 
jet.” The swan has been reduced almost to 
the point of abstraction and reads as a text of 
geometric invention. 

Many of the late works dating from the 
mid-seventies reflect a lighter, more 
humorous side of Nakian’s personality and 
might be described as his “joie de vivre” (joy of life) 
works. Characteristically playful and joking, Nakian 
had a way of putting people at ease with his under¬ 
stated wry humor and friendly smile. The series of 
small clay sculptures, drawings, reliefs, pottery, and 
lithographs display a loose hold on the artist’s fan¬ 
tasies, freely associating mortals, goddesses, nymphs, 
satyrs, goats and dolphins in a carefree eroticism that 
may be closer to the all-American pinup than to the 
philosophical underpinning of Greek classicism. The 
content of these works is more allusive, less specific, 
and decidedly more hedonistic and buoyant than in 
his earlier ruminations on Greco-Roman mythology. 

Along with his three-dimensional small clay works, Nakian 
continued to compose large numbers of compositions in 
relief, shown both in terra cotta and the finished bronze, 
free standing as well as wall reliefs. Many of the reliefs 
are on the droll motif of Nymph and Goat, Leda and the 
Swan, Nymph and Dolphins and Europa and the Bull. On 
many of the reliefs the surface of the plate is slightly 
twisted and irregular and the edges are uneven. The wall 
reliefs have been nubbled so that sharp welts protrude at 
the edges. In the casting, the outline of the image is 
raised slightly against the smooth surface of the plate 
with an elegance and mastery of line. 

The standing reliefs have been heavily gouged, the draw¬ 
ing cut deeply into the clay with a clean and sure clarity 
of the hand. These works recall the series of “rock draw¬ 
ings” dating from the mid-fifties which in turn relate to 
the monumental series of steel pole and plate works from 


the same period. Nakian used a knife to slash into the 
wet clay surface with quick, decisive, and deep incisions. 
These small-scale rock drawings with their rough hewn 
surfaces were one of his most original inventions. Nakian 
labored over the bronze patina of the standing reliefs to 
achieve a richly colored surface with unexpected accents 
of green and brown growing out of the dark material. 

Between 1980 and his death in 1986, Nakian created 
eleven significant large-scale works: Nymph and Dolphins, 
1980, Juno, 1980, Satyricon I, 1981, Satyricon II, 1981, 
Voyage to Crete, 1982, Leda and the Swan I, 1983, Leda and 
the Swan II, 1984, Sea Rhapsody, 1984, Sea Odyssey, 1984, 
Danae and the Shower of Gold, 1984, and his last monu¬ 
mental work. Moonlight, 1985. In addition, during these 
last years he designed a number of small Styrofoam dol¬ 
phin compositions. 

Satyricon I, loosely based on the satirical ancient text by 
Petronius, as well as informed by Fedrico Fellini’s film of 
1969, returned the artist to familiar territory. Set in 
Nero’s decadent first-century Rome, the playful flirtation 
between the young fleeing nymph and the lecherous, 
persistent goat is a theme which re-echoes throughout 
his late works. As in Petronius and Fellini, Nakian 
presents a fragmented dream fantasy with an elongated 
female interacting with an unusually grotesque goat on a 
flamboyant journey to the end of night. The figure of the 
nymph on the left is similar to the Running Nymph series 
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THE INCREDIBLE EERVID CREATIVITY 


OF REUBEN NAKIAN LIVES IN THE RICH 


LEGACY OF IMAGES HE HAS LEFT BEHIND 


AND SERVES AS AN INSPIRATION TO 


SEVERAL GENERATIONS OF YOUNGER 


ARTISTS TO WHOM HE IS BOTH LEGEND 


AND TANGIBLE FORCE 
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Introduction 

The incredible fervid creativity of Reuben Nakian lives in 
the rich legacy of images he has left behind, and serves 
as an inspiration to several generations of younger artists 
to whom he is both legend and tangible force. Nakian 
is at the forefront of world sculptors of the twentieth 
century His work embodies the energy, innovation, 
and ambition of America infused with the sensuosity, 
eloquence and tradition of the Mediterranean world. 


Frederick S. Wight, Reuben Nakian. 1979, oil on canvas. 
Private collection, promised gift to the National Portrait Gallery, 

Washington, D.C. 

With his astounding freshness of vision, Nakian has 
taken centuries-old themes which had been reworked by 
hundreds of skilled and renowned artists and breathed 
new idyllic life into them. He was capable of works of 
sublime spirituality and pagan seduction and, like Titian 
and Rodin before him, astonishes us with an unquench¬ 
able genius and authority. 

Robert P. Metzger, Ph.D. 

Director, CEO, Chief Curator 
Reading Public Museum 


which he completed the previous year. Subsequently, in 
the 1984 small version of Venus, the figure of the nymph 
is further simplified in a decidedly abstract composition 
of curved slender legs and torso. The smooth, rhythmic 
flow of the attenuated legs serve as a brilliant foil for 
Venus’ polished phallic-like torso above, which gives this 
work a surprisingly androgynous quality. 


In the last four years of his life, Nakian 
suffered from macular degeneration 
and his eyesight continued to degener¬ 
ate to the end. In 1984 this condition 
became particularly acute, after the 
completion of the biographical video 
film “Apprentice to the Gods,” which 
had been commissioned by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Not unlike 
Henri Matisse in his very last years, 
Nakian had difficulty discerning detail. 
During this period he created several 
Styrofoam cut out works which were 
reminiscent of Matisse’s late paper cut¬ 
outs. In old age, each artist drew on 
the vast reservoir of a lifetime dedicat¬ 
ed to art, enabling them to create a 
final statement of outstanding quality. 
In both instances, their late style was a 
radical departure from their earlier 
work, yet singularly their own. 


Both Sea Rhapsody and Sea Odyssey of 
1984 represent his continuing interest 
in the “joie de vivre” works. The 
playful dolphins interact with the 
innocent, coy nymph and amplify and 
expand on a number of related draw¬ 
ings, small clay sculptures, and 
Styrofoam cutouts. These joyful late 
works belie the fact that the 
artist was suffering from diminishing vision. 


In his final monumental work. Moonlight of 1985, the 
irregularly rounded donut-like orb is surmounted on the 
curvilinear legs of a nude female. The image of the 
moon suggests a multi-layered metaphor for the female 
torso, the human head, or the cycloptic eye. The diago¬ 
nal positioning of the legs beneath the orb reveals a 
heavenly body emanating the lunar power of a moon¬ 
beam. The odd, strangely hypnotic juxtapositioning of 
forms once again leaves the viewer suspended between 
dream and reality. Recalling the eerie surreal quality of 
La Chambre a Coucher de VEmpereur thirty years earlier, 
Nakian’s final statement evokes an ethereal serenity with 
subtle understatement. 
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Sitting Male Nude 
c. 1915 
conte crayon 


10 1/4 X 7 3/4" 
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The Sketci-ibook 
Drawings 


6 



Sitting Female Nude 
c. 1915 


N 


conte crayon 
7 3/4 X 10 1/4" 
















Female Nude 
c. 1916 
conte crayon 
10 1/4 X 7 3/4" 







REUBEN 



Young Calf 
1927 

pink marble 

15 X 11 1/2" 
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The Animal 
Studies 


The 1 9 2 0 s 



Seal 

1922 

bronze 

6 1/2x111/4x6 5/8" 
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The Animal Studies (The 1920s) 



Bull and Cow 
1924 

black walnut 
13 X 17 X 8" 
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The Animal Studies (The 1920s) 



Seal with Ball 
1930 
bronze 

16 3/4 X 8 5/8 X 11 3/4" 
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Concetta Scaravaglione 
1932 
marble 

16 3/4 X 6 1/2 X 9 3/4" 
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The American 
Subjects 


The 1 9 3 0 s 



Raphael Soyer 


1932 

bronze 

15 X 8 X 9 1/2" 















The American Subjects (The 1930s) 



Babe Ruth 
c. 1934 
plaster 
102" high 










Harry Hopkins 
c. 1934 
bronze 
26" high 
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The American Subjects (The 1930s) 



General Hugh Johnson 
1934 


plaster 
18x9x 11" 
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Direction 


The 1940s to early 1950s 



Marcel Duchamp 
1943 
bronze 

21 3/4 X 9 3/8 X 11" 












Paris 

1944 

bronze 

9 1/4x7 1/4 X 4 1/2" 













Europa and the Bull 
1945 
bronze 

10 X 9 1/2 X 4 1/2" 


A New Direction (The 1940s to early 1950s) 








Europa and the Bull with Cupid 
1948 

painted terra cotta 
26 1/2 X 24 3/4 x 21" 
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Salome with the Head of John the Baptist 
c. 1948 
bronze 

7 1/2x4 1/2 X 3" 


Goddess 

1950 

bronze 

6x41/2x3 1/2" 


Herodias 
c. 1948 
bronze 

8 3/8x5 5/8 X 3 5/8" 
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A New Direction (The 1940s to early 1950s) 


Paris 

1948 

ink 

14x 11" 


Pastorale 
c. 1948 
ink 

14x 11" 
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Heraldic Figures 
1953 
bronze 

6 1/4 X 8 X 5" 


.V- 






Europa and the Bull 
with Cupid 
1951 
bronze 

16 X 18 3/4 X 2 1/2 

























La Chambre d Coucher de I’Empereur 
1954 
bronze 
38 X 76 X 30" 
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The FirstAbstract 
Monumental 


Nakian at foundry with assistant Larry McCabe and son George, circa 1957. 
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Rape of Lucrece 
1958 
steel 

155 X 155" 










The Welded Steel 

Period 


Mars and Venus 
1960 
steel 

84 X 180 X 72" 
















Birds in Flight 
1961 

aluminum 

facade of the Eisner and Lubin Auditorium, 
Loeb Student Center, New York University 
















The Welded Steel Period (1954-1960) 



Rock Drawing: 
Odalisque #J 
1954 

Study for Rape of Lucrece 
terra cotta, 7x8" 



Rock Drawing: 
Mars and Venus Series 
1960 

terra cotta 

10 1/2 X 12" 







Rock Drawing: 
Duchess of Alba Series 
1960 

terra cotta 
13 X 16 X 4" 


Rock Drawing: 
Abstraction 
c. 1955 
terra cotta 
8 X 10 1/4 X 5" 




Steel Abstraction 
1954 
steel 

8 X 12 X 5" 














Hecuba 

1962 

bronze 

80 X 50 X 30" 






Trojan Woman 
1962 
bronze 

108 X 56 X 32" 
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The Epic 
Monumentals 
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Goddess with the 
Golden Thighs 
maquette 
1963 
bronze 

20 1/2 X 24 3/4 x 8 1/2" 


Goddess with the 
Golden Thighs 


1965 


bronze 


104 1/2 X 155" 













The Epic Monumentals (1960-1968) 
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The Epic Monumentals (1960-1968) 


Minerva (from Judgement of Paris) 
1966 


bronze 


96 X 75 1/2 X 53" 

































































































The Epic Monumentals (1960-1968) 


Moonlight Goddess (Herod, from Dance of Death) 
1968 

Later dedicated to the memory of Frank O’Hara 
bronze 

101 X 87 X 52" 


ofimp 










Voyage to Crete 
1965 
bronze 

12 1/2 X 14 X 9" 
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Europa and the Bull 
c. 1959 
bronze 

12 X 13 X 5 1/2" 


























Continuity & Change (1955-1979) 



Juno 

1955 

terra cotta 
8 1/2x9x5 5/8" 



Voyage to Crete (State II) 

1978 

bronze 

39 1/2 X 36 X 19 1/2" 
(reworking of 
Voyage to Crete, 1960) 
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Continuity & Change (1955-1979) 
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Anahid 

1960 

bronze 

8 3/4 X 10 X 4" 
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Europa and the Bull 
c. 1975 
bronze 

1 ^ „ 1 n 1 7/1 crii 



Europa and the Bull 
c. 1965 
ink 

12 X 7 1/2" 






Leda and the Swan 
1976 
bronze 
9x9 1/2" 


Continuity & Change (1955-1979) 


Leda and the Swan 
c. 1975 

black ink and wash 
11 3/4 X 17" 


Leda and the Swan 
c. 1978 
bronze 

8 1/2 X 14 X 5" 
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Continuity & Change (1955-1979) 



Leda and the Swan 
1978 

maquette for monumental piece 
terra cotta 
9 1/4 X 15 " 



Leda and the Swan 
1978 
bronze 

60 X 132 X 44 " 









Europa and the Bull 
c. 1969 
bronze 

15 X 19 1/2 X 7" 













Continuity & Change (1955-1979) 
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Continuity & Change (1955-1979) 


Goddess 

c. 1970 
terra cotta, 

5 3/8x 7x3 3/8" 


Nymph and Dolphins 
1965 
bronze 

9 7/8x9 1/4 X 5" 
























Dancing Nymphs 
1977 
bronze 

9 3/8 X 8 X 8"; 
9x9x7 1/2"; 
8 1/8 X 8 X 9" 


Nymph and Goat 
1979 
bronze 

9 3/4x5 7/8 X 4 1/2" 








Continuity & Change (1955-1979) 



Denial of St. Peter 
1978 

Styrofoam and plaster for bronze 
88 X 60 X 48" 


















Continuity & Change (1955-1979) 



Descent from the Cross 
1972 


bronze 


120 X 120 X 153" 

























Europa and the Bull 
1983 

terra cotta, glazed white slip ground 
19 X 37 X 5" 
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TheIast 

Monumentals 


Garden of the Gods I 
1980 


bronze 


100 X 192 X 96" 























Garden of the Gods I 
maquette 
1979 
bronze 

12 X 20 X 12" 


Garden of the Gods III 
1982 
bronze 

11 X 21 X 7 1/2" 





The Last Monumentals (1979-1985) 



Garden of the Gods II 
1982 


plaster 

114x216x84" 
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The Last Monumentals (1979-1985) 


Moonlight 

1985 


Styrofoam/plaster 


96 X 59 X 32" 


Sea Rhapsody 
1984 
bronze 

92 X 113x52" 
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NAKIAN CENTENNIAL RETROSPECTIVE—CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 


Pg. 20 Sitting Male Nude, c. 1915 
conte crayon, 10 1/4 x 7 3/4" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 21 S/ft/Viflf Female Nude, c. 1915 
conte crayon, 7 3/4 x 10 1/4" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 22 Standing Female Nude, 1915 
pencil, 10 1/4x7 3/4" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 23 Female Nude, c. 1916 

conte crayon, 10 1/4x7 3/4" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 24 Young Calf, 1927 

pink marble, 15x11 1/2" 

Museum of Modern Art, NY 

Pg. 25 5ea/, 1922 

bronze, 6 1/2x11 1/4x6 5/8" 

Collection of Vartkess and Rita Balian 

Pg. 26t Bull Seated #8, 1922 

red conte crayon, 10 1/4 x 16" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 26b Bull and Cow /5, c. 1921 

black conte crayon, 10 1/4 x 17 3/4" 
Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 21 Bull and Cow, 1924 

black walnut, 13 x 17 x 8" 

Collection of Erna Szekeres 

Pg. 28 Adolescence, 1925 

pink marble, 20 1/2 x 11 x 9 1/2" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 29 Seal with Ball, 1930 

bronze, 16 3/4 x 8 5/8 x 11 3/4" 

Whitney Museum of American Art, NY 
Collection of Gerrit and Brenda Lydecker 

Pg. 30 Concetta Scaravaglione, 1932 
marble, 16 3/4 x 6 1/2 x 9 3/4" 

Whitney Museum of American Art, NY 

Pg. 31 Raphael Soyer, 1932 

bronze, 15x8x9 1/2" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 32/ Gaston Longchamp, c. 1932 
bronze, 17 1/2x11 1/2 x 12" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 32r George Overby "Pop" Hart, 1932 
tinted plaster, 17" high 
Museum of Modern Art, NY 

Pg. 33 Babe Ruth, c. 1934 

plaster, 102" high 
lost 

Pg. 341 Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 1934 
bronze, 26 x 12 3/4 x 13 3/4" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 34r Harry Hopkins, c. 1934 
bronze, 26" high 
National Portrait Gallery, 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 


Pg. 351 General Hugh Johnson, 1934 
plaster, 18x9x11" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 35r Donald Rich berg, 1933 

plaster, 25" high 
National Portrait Gallery, 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Pg. 36t Dikran Kelekian, 1943 
bronze, 24 x 12 x 11" 

Milwaukee Museum 

Pg. 36b Ecstasy Head, 1946 

bronze, 11 1/2 x 13 x 10" 

Collection of Drs. Thomas and Marika Herskovic 

Pg. 37 Marcel Duchamp, 1943 

bronze, 21 3/4x9 3/8x11" 

Hirshhorn Museum & Sculpture Garden, 
Washington, D.C. 

Pg. 38 Par/s, 1944 

bronze, 9 1/4x7 1/4 x 4 1/2- 
Collection of Thor and Bie Bostrom 

Pg. 39 Europa and the Bull, 1945 
bronze,10x9 1/2x4 1/2" 

Collection of Gerald and Paula Nordland 

Pg. 40 Europa and the Bull with Cupid, 1948 

painted terra cotta, 26 1/2 x 24 3/4 x 21" 

Hirshhorn Museum & Sculpture Garden, 
Washington, D.C. 

Pg. 411 Europa and the Bull, 1947 
terra cotta, 16 x 10- 
Collection of William J. Wooby 

Pg. 41 r Nymph, Goat and Pan, 1947 

terra cotta, 13 x 6" 

Collection of William J. Wooby 

Pg. 42tl Salome with the Head of John the Baptist, c. 1948 
bronze, 7 1/2x4 1/2 x 3" 

Collection of Dr. Vincent and Gloria Turco 

Pg. 42ir Herodias, c. 1948 

bronze, 8 3/8 x 5 5/8 x 3 5/8- 
Collection of Dr. Vincent and Gloria Turco 

Pg. 42b Goddess, 

bronze, 6x41/2x3 1/2" 

Collection of Jacques and Barbara Hussussian 

Pg. 43 1 Paris, 1948 

ink, 14x11" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 43b Pastorale, c. 1948 
ink, 14x11" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 44t Heraldic Figures, 1953 
bronze, 6 1/4 x 8 x 5" 

Collection of Ivan and Marina Jankovsky 

Pg. 44b Europa and the Bull with Cupid, 1951 
bronze, 16 x 18 3/4 x 2 1/2- 
Collection of Sheldron and Helen Seplowitz 
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Pg. 45 Herodias, 1952 

bronze, 44 x 29 x 21” 

Estate of Reuben Nakian 

(Also in collection of Metropolitan Museum of Art) 

Pg. 46 La Chambre a Coucher de I'Empereur, 1954 
bronze, 38 x 76 x 30" 

Courtesy of Kouros Gallery, NY 

(Also in collection of UCLA Sculpture Garden) 

Pg. 48 Rape of Lucrece, 1958 
steel, 155 x 155" 

Collection of Hirshhorn Museum & Sculpture 
Garden, Washington, D.C. 

Pg. 49 Mars and Venus, 1960 
steel, 84 X 180 X 72" 

Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo, NY 

Pg. 50 Birds in Flight, 1961 
steel, 1961 

Facade of the Eisner and Lubin Auditorium 
Loeb Student Center, New York University 

Pg. 51t Rock Drawing: Odalisque /7, 

Study for Rape of Lucrece, 1954 
terra cotta, 7 x 8" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 51b Rock Drawing: Mars and Venus Series, 1960 
terra cotta, 10 1/2 x 12" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 52t Rock Drawing: Duchess of Alba Series, 1960 
terra cotta, 13 x 16 x 4" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 52m Rock Drawing: Abstraction, c. 1955 

terra cotta, painted black, 8x10 1/4 x 5" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 52b Steel Abstraction, 1954 
steel, 8x12x5" 

Collection of Mrs. Anthony T. Triano 

not Ulus. Rock Drawing: Abstraction, 1960 

terra cotta, gold leaf, 7 3/4x10x4 1/2" 

Nakian Family Collection 

not Ulus. Rape of Lucrece Series, c. 1955 
ink and wash on paper. 

Collection of Dr. Vincent and Gloria Turco 

Pg. 53t Mars and Venus Series, 1960 

ink and wash on paper, 12 x 17 1/2" 

Collection of Dr. Vincent and Gloria Turco 

Pg. 53b Duchess of Alba Series, 1960 

ink and wash on paper, 14 x 16 1/2" 

Collection of Dr. Vincent and Gloria Turco 

Pg. 54 Hecuba, 1952 

bronze, 80 x 50 x 30" 

Estate of Reuben Nakian 

(Also in collection of Cincinnati Art Museum) 

Pg. 55 Trojan Woman, 1962 
bronze, 108 x 56 x 32" 

Estate of Reuben Nakian 

Pg. 56t Goddess with the Golden Thighs, maquette, 1963 
bronze, 20 1/2 x 24 3/4 x 8 1/2" 

Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 


K I A N 

Catalogue of the Exhibition 

Pg. 56b Goddess with the Golden Thighs, 1965 
bronze, 104 1/2 x 155" 

Collections of Detroit Institute of Art, 

Hirshhorn Museum and Walker Art Center 

Pg. 57t Juno, maquette, 1964 

bronze, 8 1/2x6 1/2 x 5 1/2" 

Collection of Batuz Foundation, Dresden, Germany 

Pg. 57b Hecuba Series, 1962 

black ink and wash, 13 1/2 x 10 7/8" 

Collection of Olga Hirshhorn 

not Ulus. Hecuba Series, 1962 

black ink and wash, 13 1/2 x 10 7/8" 

Collection of Olga Hirshhorn 

Pg. 57m Study for Juno, 1965 

black ink & wash, 17 1/2x11 7/8" 

Collection of Olga Hirshhorn 

Pg. 58 Juno (from Judgement of Paris), 1965 
bronze, 84 x 64 x 38" 

Collection of Marlin and Ginger Miller, Jr. 

Pg. 59 Minerva (from Judgement of Paris), 1966 
bronze, 96 x 75 1/2 x 53" 

City of Stamford, CT 

(Also in collection of Milwaukee Museum of Art) 

Pg. 60t Olympia, 1962 

bronze, 72 x 74 x 27" 

Hirshhorn Museum & Sculpture Garden, 

Washington, D.C. 

Pg. 60b Hiroshima, 1966 

bronze. 111 3/4 x 74 3/4 x 53" 

Museum of Modern Art, NY 

Pg. 61 Moonlight Goddess 

(Herod, from Dance of Death), 1968 

Later dedicated to the memory of Frank O'Hara 

bronze, 101 x 87 x 52" 

Collection of Leonard and Margot Gordon 

Pg. 62 Voyage to Crete, 1965 

bronze, 12 1/2 x 14 x 9" 

Stamford Museum and Nature Center, CT 

Pg. 63 Europe and the Bull, c. 1959 
bronze, 12x13x5 1/2" 

Collection of Stephen and Harley Osman 

Pg. 64r Europe and the Bull, plaque, 1960 
terra cotta, 10 1/4x13 1/4" 

Collection Drs. Thomas and Marika Herskovic 

Pg. 64b Voyage to Crete, c. 1960 

terra cotta, 10x14 1/2x5 1/2" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 65t Juno, 1955 

terra cotta, 8 1/2x9x5 5/8" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 65b Voyage to Crete (State II), 1979 
bronze, 39 1/2 x 36 x 19 1/2" 

(reworking of Voyage to Crete, 1960) 

Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. Sarkis 

Pg. 66t Voyage to Crete, c. 1965 
bronze, 15 1/2 x 14 x 9" 

Collection of Mr. & Mrs. Charles Brickbauer 
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Pg. 66b Leda and the Swan, 1959 
bronze, 11 1/2x11 1/2 x 4" 

Estate of Reuben Nakian 

Pg. 67 Anahid, 1960 

bronze, 8 3/4 x 10 x 4" 

Collection of Dolly Fiterman 

Pg. 68t Europa and the Bull, c. 1975 
bronze, 12 x 19 1/4 x 5" 

Collection of Lewis Zipkin 

(Also in collection of Snite Museum, 

Notre Dame University) 

Pg. 68b Europa and the Bull, c. 1965 
black ink, 12x7 1/2" 

Collection of Allen Flutter 

Pg. 69t Leda and the Swan, c. 1978 
bronze, 8 1/2 x 14 x 5" 

Collection of Lawrence and Jennifer Goichman 

Pg. 69m Leda and the Swan, 1976 
bronze, 9x9 1/2" 

Private collection 

Pg. 69b Leda and the Swan, c. 1975 

black ink and wash, 11 3/4 x 17" 

Private collection 

not Ulus. Leda and the Swan, c. 1977 

black ink and wash, 14 x 16 3/4" 

Collection of Donald and Lori Ross 

Pg. 70t Leda and the Swan, 1976 
bronze, 7 1/4x8 1/2 x 5" 

Collection of Leonard and Margot Gordon 
(Also in collection of University of Michigan) 

Pg. 70b Leda and the Swan, 1977 
bronze, 6 1/2 x 7" 

Collection of Zelda Zieselman 

Pg. 7It Leda and the Swan, 1978 

maquette for monumental piece 
terra cotta, 9 1/4 x 15" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 7lb Leda and the Swan, 1978 
bronze, 60 x 132 x 44" 

Courtesy of the Kouros Gallery, NY 
(Also in collection of University of Flouston) 

Pg. 71 Europa and the Bull, c. 1969 
bronze, 15x19 1/2x7" 

Collection of Arthur and Betsey Selkowitz 

Pg. 73t Voyage to Crete, c. 1970 

bronze plaque, 15 x 21 x 2 5/8" 

Collection of Leroy and Barbara Rubin 

Pg. 73b Europa and the Bull, c. 1975 
bronze, 8x13 1/2 x 6" 

Collection of Albert and Sandra Schlachtmeyer 

Pg. 74t Nymph and Goat, 1978 
terra cotta, 23 1/2 x 16" 

Collection of Andrew and Ronnie Bender 

Pg. 74b Nymph and Goat, 1978 
bronze, 22 x 14" 

Collection of Julian and Karen Weissman 


Pg. 75t Goddess, c. 1970 

terra cotta, 5 3/8 x 7 x 3 3/8" 

Private collection 

Pg. 75b Nymph and Dolphins, 1965 
bronze, 9 7/8x9 1/4 x 5" 

Reading Public Museum, Reading, PA 

Pg. 76t Dancing Nymphs, 1977 

bronze, 9 3/8 x 8 x 8"; 9x9x7 1/2"; 8 1/8 x 8 x 9" 
Collection of Ira Lowe 

Pg. 76b Nymph and Goat, 1979 

bronze, 9 3/4 x 5 7/8 x 4 1/2" 

Collection of Basil and Vicky Racheotes 

not Ulus. Nymph and Goat, 1965 
black ink, 14 x 16 3/4" 

Nakian Family Collection 

not Ulus. Salome and Herodias, 1960 

bronze, 8x10x4 1/2; 4 x 2 x 2; 7 x 9 x 5" 

Collection of Ivan and Marina Jankovsky 

Pg. 77 Denial of St Peter, 1978 

Styrofoam and plaster, 88 x 60 x 48" 

Nakian Family Collection 

Pg. 78t Denial of St Peter, 1978 
bronze, 14x19x6 1/2" 

Collection of Dr. Philip and Regina Miolene 

Pg. 78b Denial of St Peter, 

bronze, 13 1/4 x 9 3/4 x 4 3/4" 

Collection of Gerrit and Brenda Lydecker 

not Ulus. Denial of St Peter, 1978 

blue ink and wash, 18 x 12" 

Collection of Ruby Aronian 

Pg. 79 Descent from the Cross, 1972 
bronze, 120 x 120 x 153" 

St. Vartan Cathedral, NY 

Pg. 80t Leda and the Swan, 1981 

terra cotta plate with white glaze, incised drawing 

19 1/2" diameter 

Collection of Sheldron and Flelen Seplowitz 

Pg. 80b Nymph and Goat 1981 

terra cotta plate with black glaze, incised drawing 

20 1/4" diameter 

Collection of Sheldron and Flelen Seplowitz 

Pg. 81 Europa and the Bull, 1983 

terra cotta, glazed white slip ground, 

19 X 37 X 5" (vase), 20" diameter (plate) 

Collection of Vartkess and Rita Balian 

Pg. 82t Pas de Deux, 1980 

lithograph, 22 1/2 x 30" 

Collection of Benjamin Miller 

Pg. 82b Pursuit 1980 

lithograph, 22 1/2 x 30" 

Florence Shapiro 

Pg. 83t Reclining Nude, 1980 

sugarlift aquatint etching, 30 x 42" 

Collection of Irma Raskin 
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Catalogue of the Exhibition 


Pg. 83b Voyage to Crete, 1982 

sugarlift aquatint etching, 22 x 27" 

From a suite published by Gremillion & Co. Fine Art 
Gremillion & Co. Fine Art 

Pg. 84t Voyage to Crete, maquette, 1980 
bronze, 13 1/4 x 17 1/2x7" 

Collection of Ron and Kimberly Gremillion 

Pg. 84b Voyage to Crete, 1982 

bronze, 37 1/2 x 49 x 17 1/2" 

Collection of Vartkess and Rita Balian 

(Also in collection of Fundagao Calouste Gulbenkian, 

Centro de Arte Moderna, Lisbon) 

Pg. 85 Running Nymph, 1980 
bronze, 21 x 34 x 12" 

Collection of Nazar and Artemis Nazarian 

Pg. 86t Nymph and Dolphins, 1980 
bronze, 9 1/4x9 1/4 x 4 1/4" 

Collection of Vincent and Ann Niemeyer 

not Ulus. Nymph and Dolphins, maquette, 1980 
bronze, 10 x 14 1/4 x 6 1/2" 

Collection of Dr. William and Sylvia Rosenfield 

Pg. 86b Nymph and Dolphins, 1981 
bronze, 40 1/2 x 56 1/2 x 27" 

Collection of Vartkess and Rita Balian 

Pg. 871 Nymph and Satyr, 1980 

bronze, 6 3/4 x 10 x 3"; 1 xl M2 x 2 MT 
Collection of Vartkess and Rita Balian 

Pg. 87b Nymph and Satyr, 1981 

bronze, 9 1/8x9 3/4x6 1/8" 

Collection of Lewis Zipkin 

Pg. 88t Nymph and Goat, 1981 

bronze, 29 1/2 x 14 3/4 x 10 3/4" 

Collection of Leonard and Margot Gordon 

Pg. 88b Nymph and Goat, 1981 
bronze, 20 x 14 x 9 1/2" 

Collection of Harold and Mary Friedman 
(Also in collection of University of Connecticut) 

Pg. 89t Nymph and Goat, 1980 

bronze, 11 mxlx^m' 

Collection of Antranig Berberian 

Pg. 89b Seated Dancer, 1983 
bronze, 9 1/2 x 12 x 5" 

Collection of Henry and Seda Sahakian 

not Ulus. Europe and the Bull, c. 1982 

conte crayon and wash, 22 1/2 x 29 1/8" 

Collection of John and Kyoko Tanaka 

Pg. 90t Europe and the Bull, 1983 
ink and wash, 28 x 41 1/2" 

Collection of James and Patricia Murphy 

Pg. 90b Moon Goddess, 1983 

bronze, 8x101/4x4 1/2" 

Collection of Richard Bellman and Barbara Beck 

Pg. 91 Venus (Goddess), 1984 
bronze, 16 1/2 x 9 x 9" 

Collection of Vartkess and Rita Balian 


Pg. 92 Juno, 1980 

bronze, 87 x 114 x 54" 

Collections of City of Norwalk, CT, Merrill Lynch, NJ, 
and Brigham Young University, UT 

Pg. 93 Garden of the Gods 1 ,1980 
bronze,100 x 192 x 96" 

Collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, NY 

Pg. 94t Garden of the Gods I, maquette, 1979 
bronze, 12 x 20 x 12" 

Collection of Samuel and Ronnie Heyman 

Pg. 94b Garden of the Gods III, 1982 
bronze, 11 x21 x 7 1/2" 

Collection of Dr. Martin Fox 

Pg. 95t Garden of the Gods II, maquette, 1980 
bronze, 9x17x8" 

Collection of Michael and Cheryl Gerson 

Pg. 95b Garden of the Gods II, 1982 
plaster, 114 x 216 x 84" 

Estate of Reuben Nakian 

Pg. 96t Satyricon I, maquette, 1981 

bronze, 10 1/2x9 1/4 x 6"; 101/4x51/2x4 1/2" 
Collection of Dr. Vincent and Gloria Turco 

Pg. 96b Satyricon III, 1983 

bronze, lA mx 22 M2 X 10 MT 
Collection of Harold and Mary Friedman 

Pg. 97 1 Sea Rhapsody, 1984 
bronze, 92 x 113 x 52" 

Courtesy of the City of Stamford, CT 

Pg. 97b Moonlight, 1985 

Styrofoam/plaster, 96 x 59 x 32 
Nakian Family Collection 
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REUBEN NAKIAN 


1 8 9 7 - 1 9 8 6 


1897-1911 

Reuben Nakian was born August 10,1897 in College 
Point, New York, the fourth child of George and 
Mary (nee Malakian) Nakian, Armenian immigrants 
from Zeitun and Bergama, Turkey, respectively His 
parents met on a New York-bound steamer, c. 1880, 
while Mary Malakian was on route to Nebraska to be 
governess to a family affiliated with the University. 
Within a short period, she returned east and became 
reacquainted with George Nakian in Boston. They 
married and settled in College Point. The family 
relocated five times in Nakian's early youth, living 
for two years in Manhattan (1906-08) and then relo¬ 
cating to New Jersey, first to Rutherford (1908-10), 
then the Union City-Weehawken vicinity, an area 
referred to as "Dardanelles 11" for its large Armenian 
community. The family lived in Union City (1910-11) 
and Weehawken (1911), finally settling in 
Weehawken Heights in 1912. 

The young Nakian displayed an early interest in art, 
often recounting his first trip to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. "When 1 was ten or twelve, 1 saw 
Phideas, Michelangelo and Rubens. It didn't seem strange 
to me, Ifelt I had known it all my life." Nakian's par¬ 
ents were credited with encouraging his artistic 
interests, and by the age of thirteen Nakian was 
studying drawing by copying 18th and 19th Century 
German engravings with a teacher at a New Jersey 
academy. 

Throughout much of his later life, Nakian would 
simultaneously deny any influence of his heritage, 
while strongly identifying with the cultural tradition 
of ancient Pergamon, his mother's birthplace, and 
the personal strength of the Zeituni. 

Nakian's mother died in 1911 when he was fourteen 
years old. 


1912-1915 

Nakian graduated from grammar school in 1912 and 
attended the Art Students League for one month. He 
continued to study lettering, completing designs at 
home for mail-order catalogs. 

Aspiring to be an artist and anxious to work, Nakian 
traveled to New York and took a job as errand boy at 
the advertising agency for Philip Morris. He later 
ran errands for Century magazine's editor, poster 
artist Will Bradley. Here Nakian was exposed to 
German avant-garde art and the works of Watteau 
and Fragonard. Through Bradley, he met James 
Montgomery Flagg, John Sloan, George Bellows and 
Everett Shinn. 

Nakian studied drawing with Homer Boss and A.S. 
Baylinson at the Independent Art School. Drawing 
from the model, he created a portfolio of loose draw¬ 
ings and a sketchbook, done in charcoal and red 
French chalk and inspired by Greek sculpture and 
the work of Rubens. He studied clay sculpture at the 
Beaux Arts Academy. 


19 16 

Eager to become a painter, Nakian sought employ¬ 
ment as a painter's assistant. Unsuccessful after sev¬ 
eral attempts, he was told to "try the sculptors—the 
painters are too poor to hire assistants. " Nakian located 
sculptor James Earl Fraser from a listing in the tele¬ 
phone book. Fraser was also unable to employ 
Nakian, but sent him to Paul Manship, who was at 
the time fashionable and more affluent. On the basis 
of his sketchbook drawings, Nakian became an 
apprentice in Manship's studio and began sculpting. 
From Manship, Nakian learned concern for classical 
form, style and subject matter, but it was to be 
Manship's assistant, French-trained Gaston Lachaise, 
with whom Nakian would establish a close comrade¬ 
ship. "Manship would often say to me, 'Reuben, you can 
draw wonderfully, but you can't model' The reason—I 
had a modern tendency, the spirit of the 20th Century of 
Picasso, Cezanne and Van Gogh were in the air—he was 
of the old, academic school" 

It was during this year that Nakian suffered the losses 
of both his father and his surviving brother, George. 


1917-1921 

Nakian began a series of drawings and sculptures of 
animals. His first sculpture, in 1917, a plaster statue- 
bank cow for the "Free Milk for France" campaign, 
was widely reproduced in replica. The summer of 
1919 was spent at Tiffany Foundation Farm, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island. There, Nakian met Louis Comfort 
Tiffany and completed studies of cows and bulls. In 
1920, after Manship's departure for Europe, Nakian 
and Lachaise set up a studio on Sixth Avenue, 
between 10th and 11th Streets. Nakian completed 
Pouter Pigeon, c. 1920 and Jack Rabbit, 1921. 


1922-1924 

Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney and Juliana Force, 
organizers of the Whitney Studio Club, the forerun¬ 
ner of the Whitney Museum of American Art, and 
critic Forbes Watson visited the Nakian-Lachaise stu¬ 
dio. Nakian was granted a stipend and funds to 
establish an independent studio. A few blocks from 
his home in Weehawken Heights, Nakian found the 
vacant studio of a marble carver. "There was a large 
garage with a marble turntable, marble tools—so I walked 
in there, and there was a studio ready for me. So I began 
carving marble." 

In 1923, Nakian met sculptor William Zorach with 
whom he established a close friendship and complet¬ 
ed several marble studies of Zorach's family: Dahlov 
Sitting with Crossed Legs, c. 1927, and Dahlov Zorach, 
1927, later acquired by the National Museum of 
American Art, Smithsonian Institution. 

He completed Bull and Cow, 1924, and a series of 
conte-crayon drawings of animals. 

Exhibitions: Anderson Gallery, New York, 1922; 
Whitney Studio Club, New York, 1923; Salons of 
American Art Association, New York, 1923; Art 
Institute of Chicago, 1924. 
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1925-1928 

Nakian took a new studio in Greenwich Village at 
Christopher and Gay Streets in 1925. He completed 
Adolescence, 1925, and worked at the Joseph 
Drummer Gallery as an installation assistant. In 
1926, he assisted Brancusi in installing his inaugural 
American exhibition. In 1928, when the Whitney 
Studio Club became the Whitney Studio Galleries, 
Nakian's grant and stipend were suspended. Nakian 
took a new studio a few blocks away at Christopher 
Street and 7th Avenue. 

Exhibitions: Wildenstein Galleries, New York, 1926; 
Whitney Studio Club, New York, 1926. 

1929-1931 

Nakian established a friendship with the Armenian 
sculptor Raoul Hague. He completed Young Calf, 
1929, and the Seal series, 1930-31. Seal, 1930, was 
acquired by the Whitney Museum of American Art. 

Nakian received a Guggenheim Fellowship, which 
he used for travel in Europe. His itinerary included 
France, visiting Brancusi and friends of Lachaise, and 
Pompeii, Sorrento and Naples in Italy. Nakian 
returned within eight months: "I tired of the Greeks 
and Romans. I was dying to come hack. I wanted to make 
American art." 

Exhibitions: Art Institute of Chicago, 1929; Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, 1930; Downtown Gallery, 
New York, 1930; Grand Central Galleries, New York, 
1930; Downtown Gallery, 1931. 

1932-1933 

Returning to New York, Nakian positioned himself 
in the hub of Greenwich Village's artistic and cre¬ 
ative activity, Washington Square South. Here he 
pursued his career as an American artist and turned 
to portraiture as a subject matter. "7 was an American 
artist and I had regard for America. So I made Babe Ruth 
. . . and portraits of Americans and put hats and goggles 
on them, you know . . . American ." 

Nakian completed a series of portraits of nine artists: 
Alexander Brook, Elmer Rice, George Overbury "Pop" 
Hart, Gaston Lachaise, Peggy Bacon, William Harlan 
Hale, Raphael Soyer, Concetta Scaravaglione and Joseph 
Pollet. Tlie Museum of Modem Art acquired Pop Hart. 

Working in the studio of William Zorach, Nakian 
completed an eight-foot sculpture of Babe Ruth. 

In 1933, he met the Armenian-American artist, 
Arshile Gorky, with whom he maintained a close 
relationship until Gorky's death in 1948. 

Nakian was commissioned to create a portrait of 
General Hugh Johnson, Head of the National Recovery 
Administration in the Administration of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. He moved to Washington, D.C., 
established a studio in the Commerce Building, and 
independently began to complete portraits of 


Roosevelt and members of his Cabinet: Edward McGrady, 
Harold Ickes, Cordell Hull, Henry Wallace, Rexford G. 
Tugwell, Donald Richberg and Harry L. Hopkins. 

Exhibitions: Downtown Gallery, New York, 1932; 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 1932. 

1934-1936 

In 1934, Nakian relocated his studio to West 56th 
Street, New York, and traveled between New York 
and Washington to complete the New Deal portrait 
heads. 

He met Rose St. John, whom he married in 
December, 1934, and, in 1935, Rose and Reuben 
Nakian moved to Washington, D.C. Nakian com¬ 
pleted the portrait heads and prepared for their exhi¬ 
bition at the Corcoran Gallery. 

After returning to New York, Nakian worked in his 
studio apartment on West 56th Street. He began a 
plaster model of Jack Dempsey. In 1935, Nakian's por¬ 
trait heads were exhibited at the Downtown Gallery. 
Following this exhibition, the Gallery reorganized 
and no longer showed Nakian's work. Except for 
group shows, Nakian ceased to exhibit until 1949. 

In 1935, Nakian met the Armenian antiques dealer 
and art collector Dikran Kelekian. In 1936, the 
Nakians moved to a studio apartment on West 58th 
Street, giving up his separate studio. He completed 
a portrait of the painter Louis Eilshemius. 

Young Calf, 1929, was acquired by the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. Nakian's foray into creating 
"Americana" and portraiture had provided him with 
little financial or psychological reward. He retreated 
into a period of reappraisal of his personal and artis¬ 
tic goals. 

Exhibitions: Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York, 1934; Downtown Gallery, New York, 1934; 
Rockefeller Center, New York, 1934; Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.; Baltimore Museum 
(exhibition of Babe Ruth), 1935; Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, New York, 1936; Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York, 1936. 

1937-1941 

Reuben and Rose Nakian moved to Grasmere, Staten 
Island where they lived "in a European atmosphere 
amongst the gardens, goats and olive trees." Nakian 
worked in a large studio in the basement of his 
home. He completed a portrait bust of Mae West 
(later destroyed) and also work done under the fed¬ 
eral government's Work Progress Administration. 

Nakian's first son, Paul, was born in 1937. 

During this period, Nakian's relationship with 
Gorky, Hague and Kelekian proved to be a source of 
creative and personal support. Their shared outings 
to museums, Armenian restaurants and visits to 
Nakian's home in Staten Island were punctuated 
with discussions of Cezanne, Picasso, Ingres and 











Surrealism. Aspiring to be the "American artist" of 
the early 1920s, Nakian was torn between his obliga¬ 
tion to deny his heritage and the great personal 
strength and artistic camaraderie his relationship 
with Gorky, Hague and Kelekian provided. Nakian's 
conflict found resolution in his choice of the interpre¬ 
tation of classic mythology as subject matter. "An 
artist should be living in a place where he creates. Art is 
created in a desert. 1 should be living in Europe—but if I 
were living in Europe, 1 couldn't create, because all the 
masterpieces around you would weigh you down,... so 
America is the land of the free and you do what you want, 
so America is the ideal place for me to do the classical sub¬ 
ject matter. ... I couldn't do that in Greece." 

Personally satisfied in his self-defined role as 
American artist, Nakian could now comfortably 
identify with his Armenian roots: "We are the 
Sumerians, we invented sculpture. They had the most 
ferocious sculpture of ancient time." He took occasion 
to refer to Pergamon and Zeitun, the birth places of 
his mother and father. 


In 1946, Nakian began teaching at the Newark 
School of Fine and Industrial Arts, a position he held 
for the next five years. Invigorated by the energy of 
his young students, Nakian exhibited fresh vitality in 
pursuing sculpture. He turned to clay as a medium 
and began to model figurative compositions inspired 
by classic mythology. Taking advantage of access to 
a large industrial kiln, Nakian began to model larger- 
scale terra-cotta works. He also began to experiment 
with a more abstracted representation of his mytho¬ 
logical theme. Large slabs of terra cotta were incised 
and slashed to complete these compositions, works 
Nakian referred to as "stone drawings" or 
"Fragonards." 

While at Newark, Nakian established a close rela¬ 
tionship with students Larry McCabe, Thor Bostrom 
and Tony Triano, who continued working with 
Nakian as studio assistants throughout various peri¬ 
ods of the next twenty years. 

Exhibition: Durand-Ruel Gallery, New York, 1944 


Through his continuing relationship with Arshile 
Gorky, Nakian met the painters Willem de Kooning, 
Frederick Haucke and Ludwig Sander. 

In 1938, Nakian began his first sculpture and draw¬ 
ings based on mythological themes and characters. 
He arranged for several small "Stonehenge-like" 
studies to be presented to Alfred Barr, Director of the 
Museum of Modern Art. There was no response 
from the Museum. 

In the early 1940s, Nakian continued his outings to 
New York with his artist companions. He met John 
Graham, Marsden Hartley and Marcel Duchamp. 

In 1940, Nakian's second son, George, was born. 

Exhibitions: Musee de Jeu de Paume, Paris, 1938; 
Museum of Modern Art Gallery, Washington, D.C., 
1939. 


1942-1947 


1948-1954 

Nakian left New York and established a new studio 
in a former pony shed on Hoyt Street in Stamford, 
Connecticut. He continued to create terra-cotta stud¬ 
ies and drawings inspired by mythological subjects. 

Anxious to work on a more monumental scale, 
Nakian initiated a new series of work using steel 
armature with wire and plaster substructure. The 
large plaster works were patinated to look like 
bronze. Nakian's direct method of sculpture took 
new form in a reinterpretation of the baroque tradi¬ 
tion. He created La Chambre a Coucher de I'Empereur, 
1954 and Hecuba on the Burning Walls of Troy 
(destroyed later that year). 

Nakian taught at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 1952-54. 
He met sculptor David Smith in 1953. 

Exhibitions: Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York, 1949; Egan Gallery, New York, 1949,1950, 
1952, 1954. 


Spending increasingly large amounts of time in New 
York, Nakian reestablished a studio in Greenwich 
Village, Washington Square South. During World 
War II, he worked for one month in a steel mill on 
Staten Island. 

Still revising and redefining his new synthesis of 
sculpture and subject matter, Nakian completed 
portraits of friends Dikran Kelekian and Marcel 
Duchamp. The two works represented a major 
breakthrough in Nakian's career, giving indication 
of a synthesis of abstract expressionist modeling 
and depiction of classic subject matter—an 
expressive format he would continue to pursue 
throughout the remainder of his life. 

In 1945, Rose Nakian and her two young sons estab¬ 
lished a residence in Stamford, Connecticut. Nakian 
maintained his Greenwich Village studio, visiting the 
family on weekends. 


1955-1961 

Nakian's small terra-cotta models and drawings 
became more abstract in their expression, with figures 
often reduced to compositions of lines and circles. 

Continually experimenting with methods to translate 
his work into monumental form, Nakian began to 
weld steel plate and pipe into abstract compositions. 
"I began hammering and bent it—then I found that was 
the wrong thing. You should use the sheet just as it is — 
but it's just how you cut the silhouette. 1 was making 
abstract drawings and then I was even inspired by a 
Japanese woodcut. So I spent three or four years and it 
evolved—it was a big struggle back and forth and all of a 
sudden it clicked." 

Nakian, working with assistant Larry McCabe, com¬ 
pleted three works in this series: Rape ofLucrece, 
1955-58; Duchess of Alba, 1955-60; and Mars and 
Venus, 1959-60. 
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In 1959, Nakian received a Ford Foundation 
Fellowship to continue his sculpture. 

In 1960, Nakian received a commission for the facade 
of the Loeb Student Center, New York University, on 
the site of his former studio at Washington Square 
South. In 1961, Birds in Flight was installed at NYU, 
a work inspired by Nakian's fascination with the 
Aeolian harp and his memory of looking out of his 
studio window and seeing leaves blow across 
Washington Square Park. 

The three monumental steel-plate compositions com¬ 
pleted, Nakian returned to baroque-inspired draped 
compositions, at times combining the medium with 
steel pipe and rod. He completed Hecuba, 1960-62, 
Trojan Woman, 1960-62, Olympia, 1961-62, and several 
versions of Voyage to Crete, 1960-62. 

Nakian represented the United States at the IV 
Bienal, Sao Paulo, Brazil in 1961. The installation 
included forty-eight of Nakian's works including 
Marcel Duchamp, Herodias, La Chambre a Coucher de 
I'Empereur, Mars and Venus and The Rape ofLucrece. 

Exhibitions: Egan Gallery, New York, 1955,1959 and 
1960; Stewart-Marean Gallery, New York, 1958; Great 
Jones Gallery, New York, 1960; IV Bienal, Sao Paulo, 
1961. 
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In 1962, Nakian's exhibition returned from Sao 
Paulo, and an expanded version was staged at the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art. The museum 
later acquired Duchess of Alba and five related draw¬ 
ings and terra-cotta studies. 

Nakian took a new studio in Stamford at 30 Park 
Row. He continued to create a prodigious outpour¬ 
ing of mythologically inspired terra-cotta studies and 
drawings, works which often included light pastel 
and tempera washes. 

Nakian began terra-cotta studies for Judgement of 
Paris, including Paris and goddesses Minerva, Juno 
and Venus. Planning to complete the Judgement of 
Paris in monumental scale, he began direct transla¬ 
tion of his terra-cotta maquettes into monumental 
form using wire and plastered burlap. In 1963-66, 
Nakian completed monumental versions of Paris, 
Juno, Venus and Minerva. He also began monumental 
versions of Maja, Birth of Venus, Hiroshima and 
Moonlight Goddess. Maja was later destroyed. 

The Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 
purchased Olympia, 1961-62, to add to its collection 
of nine other works by Nakian. Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts, New York State Theater, pur¬ 
chased Voyage to Crete, 1960-62. 

Five sculptures were included in Etats-Unis: 
Sculptures de XXe SiMe which traveled to the Musee 
Rodin in Paris, West Germany and the University of 
Mexico, Mexico City. 

Working from the terra-cotta maquette, Nakian com¬ 
pleted a monumental version of Goddess with the 
Golden Thighs. 


Exhibitions: Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Connecticut, 1962; Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York, 1962,1964; Washington Gallery 
of Modern Art, Washington, D.C., 1963; Battersea 
Park, London, 1963; Federal Pavilion, World's Fair, 
New York, 1964; Egan Gallery, New York, 1962,1964, 
1965; The White House, Washington, D.C., 1965; U.S. 
Embassy, Mexico, 1965; University of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, 1965; Musee Rodin, Paris, West 
Germany, University of Mexico, Mexico City, 1965; 
National Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 1965-66. 
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In 1966, the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
staged an exhibition of Nakian's work from 1943- 
1966, composed of 156 works in terra cotta, bronze 
and plaster and works on paper. Monumental works 
included the steel plate Duchess of Alba, Mars and 
Venus and Rape ofLucrece; the Judgement of Paris in 
plaster, and the first bronze cast of Goddess with the 
Golden Thighs. The Museum acquired Hiroshima, 

1966, a Study for the Rape ofLucrece, 1958, and three 
other works from the exhibition. The Museum's col¬ 
lection now included ten works by Nakian. 

Nakian received the Philadelphia College of Art 
Gold Medal in 1967. The Judgement of Paris was 
included in the Art Institute of Chicago exhibition: 
Sculpture-A Generation of Innovation. 

In 1968, Nakian represented the United States at the 
Venice Biennale, an exhibition which included the 
ten monumental plasters from the 1966 Museum of 
Modern Art exhibition. The exhibition was staged 
by the Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, which later acquired Birth of Venus, 1963- 
66. Nakian received an honorary doctorate from the 
University of Nebraska. 

Exhibitions: Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
1966; Art Institute of Chicago, 1967; Venice Biennale, 
1968. 


1970-1977 

Nakian moved to a new studio in Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

While Nakian's work had occasionally included 
Biblical themes, particularly Salome with the Head of 
John the Baptist, in 1970 he undertook the monumen¬ 
tal depiction of Biblical tragedies. Intended as social 
protest against the corruption of modern society, 
Nakian's first concept was to create three works: 
"The Descent," "The Entombment" and "The 
Resurrection." However, inspired by Peter Paul 
Rubens' Descent from the Cross in the Antwerp 
Cathedral, Nakian synthesized the three themes 
into one. Working with assistant McCabe, he 
began to create a monumental thirteen-foot 
Descent from the Cross. McCabe left in 1971, and 
Nakian continued the work alone, completing it in 
1972. Nakian continued to explore religious 
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tragedies for the next eight years, with Denial of 
St. Peter and Dance of Salome, completed in 1977. 
For these works, Nakian turned to Styrofoam as a 
medium for his direct sculpting, a material which 
he could more readily handle alone. In 1971, 
Nakian relocated his studio in Stamford. 

While his major focus was completion of the monu¬ 
mental series of Biblical tragedies, Nakian continued 
to create mythologically inspired terra-cotta studies 
and works on paper. 

Nakian began teaching at the New York Studio 
School in 1972-74. There he met photographer Don 
Ross and sculptor Basil Racheotes, who would 
become his assistants for the next ten years. 

In 1972, Nakian was elected a member of the 
National Academy of Art and Letters and received 
an honorary doctorate from the University of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut in 1973. 

In 1974, the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden was founded as part of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. Joseph Hirshhorn's 
private collection of over thirty-two Nakian works, 
collected since 1966, became a major part of the 
Museum's collection. The Museum acquired the 
monumental Rape ofLucrece, 1955-58, and the Goddess 
with the Golden Thighs, 1964-65, to inaugurate the 
Sculpture Garden. 

Later that year, Nakian met the young sculptor, 

James Burt. Throughout the next ten years, Nakian 
and Burt collaborated in creating a series of classic 
urns and plates, upon which Nakian drew or incised 
compositions of mythological inspiration. 

In 1976, Nakian suffered a minor heart attack and 
ceased to work during a period of recuperation. 

He received the Brandeis Creative Arts Award in 
1977. 

In 1977, Dr. Robert Metzger, Director of Art at the 
Stamford Museum, staged a widely acclaimed exhi¬ 
bition of Nakian's sculptures and drawings. This 
was Nakian's first exhibition in his adopted home¬ 
town of Stamford. 

Exhibitions: University of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
1972; Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
1975; Graham Gallery, New York, 1975; Stamford 
Museum, Stamford, Connecticut, 1977. 


1978-1982 

Descent from the Cross, 1972, was cast in bronze and 
acquired by St. Vartan's Armenian Cathedral, New 
York. Proceeds from the sale enabled Nakian to 
begin construction of a separate studio near his 
home. 

Buoyed by the prospect of a new studio and invigo¬ 
rated by the energy of his young assistants, Ross, 


Racheotes, Burt, Uhlman, Nessenger and Hagen, 
Nakian continued his creation of monumental sculp¬ 
ture in Styrofoam. He completed the Biblical tragedy 
series and returned to the interpretation of mytho¬ 
logical themes. He completed the Leda and the Swan 
Series of 1977-79. 

Nakian explored a new expressive medium, complet¬ 
ing several portfolios of etchings and lithographs in 
collaboration with several young printmakers. 

In 1982, the Styrofoam version of Juno, 1978-80, was 
cast in bronze and acquired by the City of Norwalk, 
Connecticut, through a National Endowment 
Commission. 

In the early 1980s, Nakian's work took a new direc¬ 
tion, revealing a new synthesis of form and composi¬ 
tion. "I feel my new work is a breakthrough, it simplifies 
classic art. 1 still have the block and cube, but I also have 
content. I've taken human content to abstraction, but I've 
done it in a classic manner." 

Nakian completed Running Nymph, 1980, Nymph and 
Goat, 1981, and a series of maquettes, which he later 
decided to enlarge. While still inspired by the char¬ 
acters of ancient mythology, Nakian's nudes, god¬ 
desses and nymphs took on a simplified structure 
and form."/ have elongated my sculpture, used a lot of 
cylindrical forms and simplified it even more. My older 
work was more massive. I went for heavy women just to 
have it sculpture. Now I've gone to this Botticelli-like, 
tall, slender El Greco-ish style. They have a lot of style 
and aristocracy. They are easy, simple and only a few 
forms, but it tells the story." 

Working with his assistants, Basil Racheotes, and 
Thor Bostrom on Garden of the Gods II, Nakian com¬ 
pleted direct enlargements of Garden of the Gods I, 
1979-80, Satyricon 1, 1981, Garden of the Gods II, 1981-82, 
and Satyricon II, 1981-82. 

Beginning in 1982, and continuing for the next two 
years, Nakian agreed to a series of audio and video¬ 
tape interviews, material later used in the 
Smithsonian Institution documentary of his life. 

Exhibitions: Gruenebaum Gallery, New York, 1978; 
Simsar Gallery, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1979; 

Landau/Alexander Gallery, Los Angeles, California, 
1979; Hokin Gallery, Chicago, 1979; Whitney 
Museum of American Art, 1979 and 1980; Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1980-81; Gallery 609, Denver, Colorado, 
1981; Mangel Gallery, Philadelphia, 1981; Settles 
Gallery, Houston, Texas, 1982; Marlborough Gallery, 
New York, 1982. 


1983-1984 

Renewed by increased exposure and enhanced pub¬ 
lic interest in his work, Nakian initiated a new series 
of small terra-cotta works. While like his previous 
"goddesses," Nakian referred to them as the Dancer 
Series. He completed several abstract terra-cotta 
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compositions including: Venus, Nymph and Moon 
Goddess, and several large incised slab-like mytholog¬ 
ical works. 

At eighty-six, Nakian was indefatigable in his drive to 
create. "I got to work every day. If I skip a day, I have a 
guilty conscience. It's a crime if I have not worked for a day." 

Nakian returned to Styrofoam as a sculptural medi¬ 
um. Assisted by Racheotes, he completed five new 
monumental works: Leda and the Swan 1, 1983, Leda 
and the Swan II, 1984, Sea Rhapsody, 1984, Odessey, 
1984; Dolphins of Crete, 1984; Danae and the Shower of 
Gold, 1984; and Moonlight, 1985. 

The Bergen County Museum, Paramus, New Jersey, 
staged a retrospective exhibition of Nakian's art 
which included work from 1915-1983. The exhibition 
brought Nakian to the attention of the American- 
Armenian community. 

Reuben and Rose Nakian returned to Washington, 
D.C., to attend the exhibition of his 1930s portraits of 
the Roosevelt Administration, held at the National 
Portrait Gallery. The Portrait Gallery acquired Harry 
Hopkins, 1933. 

Nakian received the Skowhegan School of Painting 
and Sculpture Award in 1983. 

In 1984, the Smithsonian Institution's National Museum 
of American Art Documentary crew traveled to 
Connecticut to complete its documentary on Nakian. 

Exhibitions: Addison Ripley Gallery, Washington, 
D.C., 1983; National Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1983; Iowa Gallery of Art, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, 1983; Whitney Museum of American 
Art/Fairfield County, 1983; Bergen Community 
Museum, Paramus, New Jersey, 1983; Marlborough 
Gallery, New York, 1984; Zabriskie Gallery, New 
York, 1984; Parrish Art Museum, Southampton, New 
York, 1984; Aldrich Museum of Contemporary Art, 
Ridgefield, Connecticut, 1984. 

1985-1986 

The Milwaukee Art Museum staged a retrospective 
exhibition of Nakian's work, 1915-1984 and acquired 
Minerva, 1966, Dikran Kelekian, 1942, Voyage to Crete, 
1949, and four related studies and drawings. 

The Smithsonian Institution documentary on Nakian's 
life: Apprentice to the Gods: Reuben Nakian premiered at 
the Great Hall, Smithsonian Institution in 1985. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
acquired Garden of the Gods 1, 1980, to inaugurate its 
new sculpture garden. 

Leda and the Swan, 1977, was acquired by the 
University of Houston, Texas. 

Reuben Nakian died on December 4,1986 in 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


Exhibitions: DiLaurenti Gallery, New York, 1985; 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York, 1985, 
Hurlbutt Gallery, Greenwich, Connecticut, 1985, 
Milwaukee Museum of Art, Milwaukee, 1985; 
Stamford Museum, Stamford, Connecticut, 1985; 
Flushing Gallery, Flushing, New York, 1985; Belian 
Art Center, Troy, Michigan, 1986; Gremillion & 
Company Fine Art, Houston, Texas, 1986. 

1987-1998 

Goddess with the Golden Thighs, 1964-65, was acquired 
by the Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, to inaugurate 
its new sculpture park. Juno, 1980, and Minerva, 
1965-66, were acquired and placed in sculpture parks 
in Princeton, New Jersey, and Stamford, Connecticut, 
respectively. In 1992, Sea Rhapsody, 1984, was 
acquired by Dolly Fiterman Fine Arts, Minneapolis, 
and Juno, 1980, by Brigham Young University, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

A major retrospective of Nakian's work, 1915-1984, 
was staged at the Fundagao Calouste Gulbenkian, 
Lisbon, Portugal. Fundagao Calouste Gulbenkian 
and the Centro de Arte Modema acquired Satyricon I, 
1981, Voyage to Crete, 1982, and related drawings. 

With the cooperation of the Tekeyan Cultural 
Association, the preparation of the first formal publi¬ 
cation on Reuben Nakian was begun. The book is 
written by Gerald Nordland, the Milwaukee 
Museum of Art Distinguished Scholar and a long¬ 
time friend of Nakian, and will be published in 1999 
in conjunction with a major retrospective of Nakian's 
work. 

Nineteen ninety-seven, the centennial year of 
Nakian's birthday, was celebrated in his hometown 
of Stamford, Connecticut, with an exhibition at the 
Stamford Museum, curated by Kenneth Marchione, 
Director of Art. 

This exhibition, "Working the Image," featured 
Nakian's work in their original plaster and terra 
cotta, including Juno, 1963-66, exhibited for the first 
time since the sixties. 

Exhibitions: DiLaurenti Gallery, 1987; Aldrich 
Museum, Ridgefield, Connecticut, 1987; Batuz 
Siftung, Schaumburg, Germany, 1987; Fondation 
Veranneman, Kruishouten, Belgium, 1987; Galerie 
Basmadjian, Paris, 1987; Mekler Gallery, Los Angeles, 
1987; Fundagao Calouste Gulbenkian, Lisbon, 1988; 
Belian Art Center, Troy, Michigan, 1988; 
Wanderwoude/Tananbaum Gallery, New York, 1989; 
He Biennale Intemazionale, Matera, Italy, 1990; 
University of Michigan Art Museum, Ann Arbor, 
1990; Trinity Gallery, Atlanta, Georgia, 1990; 
Gremillion & Company Fine Art, 1991; Kouros 
Gallery, New York, 1991, Batuz Foundation, Dresden 
Germany, 1993; Gremillion & Company Fine Art, 
1993; Kouros Gallery, New York, 1994,1996 and 1998; 
Fresno Art Museum, 1997; Stamford Museum, 
1997-1998. 
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REUBEN NAKIAN—WORKS IN SELECTED PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York 

National Museum of American Art, Smithsonian 

University of Arizona, Edward J. Gallagher 

Memorial Collection, Tucson, Arizona 

Institution, Washington, D.C. 

National Portrait Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, 

Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Washington, D.C. 

Australian National Gallery, Canberra, Australia 

Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey 

Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Maryland 

State University of New York, 

Neuberger Museum of Art, Purchase, New York 

Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

University of Notre Dame, The Snite Museum of Art, 

UCLA, Franklin D. Murphy Sculpture Garden, 

Los Angeles, California 

Notre Dame, Indiana, Illinois 

Loeb Student Center, New York University, 

Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 

New York, New York 

Contemporary Art Center, Cincinnati, Ohio 

University of Northern Iowa, 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Norton Gallery of Art, Palm Beach, Florida 

Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Michigan 

City of Norwalk, Connecticut 

Everson Museum of Art, Syracuse, New York 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 

Solomon R Guggenheim Museum, 

New York, New York 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia Art Museum, 

High Museum, Atlanta, Georgia 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Reading Public Museum, Reading, Pennsylvania 

St. Vartan Armenian Cathedral, 

Honolulu Academy of Arts, Honolulu, Hawaii 

New York, New York 

Housatonic Museum of Art, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Washington 

Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Houston, Texas 

Sheldon Memorial Art Gallery, 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

University of Houston, University Park, 

Houston, Texas 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York 

State Theater, Lincoln Center, New York, New York 

Stamford Museum and Nature Center, 

Stamford, Connecticut 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

Los Angeles, California 

City of Stamford, Stamford, Connecticut 

McNay Art Museum, San Antonio, Texas 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecticut 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, New York 

Walker Art Center, Minneapolis Sculpture Garden, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

University of Michigan Museum of Art, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Weatherspoon Art Gallery, University of 

North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Milwaukee Art Museum, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Mississippi Museum of Art, 

' Jackson, Mississippi 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 

New York, New York 

Museum of Modem Art, New York, New York 

William Benton Museum of Art, 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 
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AWARDS AND HONORS 

1983 Skowhegan Medal for Sculpture 

1979 Excellence in Sculpture, 

Connecticut Commission on the Arts 

President's Fellow Award, 

Rhode Island School of Design 

1977 Brandeis University Creative 

Arts Award 

1973 Award of Merit Medal for Sculpture, 

American Academy and 
Institute of Arts and Letters 

1972 Honorary Doctorate, 

University of Bridgeport 

1969 Honorary Doctorate, 

University of Nebraska 

1968 U.S. Representative, Venice Biennale 

1967 Gold Medal, 

Philadelphia College of Art 

1965 White House Festival of the Arts, 

Invitational Exhibition, 

Washington, D.C. 

Sculptures de XXe Siecle, Musee Rodin, 

Paris; West Germany, Mexico 

1963 Open Air Exhibition of British and 

American Work, Battersea Park, London 

1961 U.S. Representative, VI Bienal, 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 

1958 Ford Foundation Fellowship 

1938 Trois Siecles d'Art aux Etats-Unis, 

Musee de Jeu de Paume, Paris 

1933 Official Portraitist, 

Roosevelt Administration 

1931-32 Guggenheim Fellowship 

1922-28 Whitney Studio Club Fellowship 

1919 Tiffany Foundation Farm Fellowship 


SELECTED ONE-MAN EXHIBITIONS 

1998 The Centennial Year, Kouros Gallery, New York 

1997 Working the Image, Stamford Museum and 
Nature Center, Stamford, Connecticut 

Fresno Museum of Art, California 

1996 Prelude to the Centennial, Kouros Gallery, New York 

1994 Reuben Nakian: Nymphs, Goats and Gods, 

Kouros Gallery, New York 

1993 Gremillion & Commny Fine Art, Houston, TX 
Batuz Foundation, Dresden, Germany 

1991 Reuben Nakian, Kouros Gallery, New York 

Gremillion & Company Fine Art, Houston, Texas 

1990 Reuben Nakian: Sculpture and Works on Paper, Trinity 
Gallery, Atlanta, Georgia 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

1988 Reuben Nakian, Funda^ao Calouste Gulbenkian, 
Centro de Arte Moderna, Lisbon, Portugal 

Immortals of Antiquity, Belian Art Center, 

Troy, Michigan 

Reuben Nakian,Galene Basmadjian, Paris, France 


1987 


1986 


1985 


1984 


1983 


1982 


1981 


1979 


1978 


1977 


1975 


1962 


1961 


Veranneman Foundation, Kruishoutem, Belgium 

Mekler Gallery, Los Angeles, California 

Batuz-Siftung, Schaumburg, West Germany 

Gremillion & Company Fine Art, Houston, Texas 

Belian Art Center, Troy, Michigan 

Reuben Nakian: A Retrospective, Hurlbutt Gallery, 
Greenwich, Connecticut 

Reuben Nakian: Sculpture and Drawings, 
Milwaukee Art Museum, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Reuben Nakian: Sculpture and Works on Paper, 
DiLaurenti Gallery, New York 

Reuben Nakian, Flushing Gallery, 

Flushing, New York 

Reuben Nakian, Stamford Museum and 
Nature Center, Stamford, Connecticut 

Aldrich Museum of Contemporary Art, 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 

Continuity and Change: The Nakian Tradition, 
Bergen Community Museum, 

Paramus, New Jersey 

University of Northern Iowa Gallery of Art, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Addison/Ripley Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

Reuben Nakian: Recent Works, 

Marlborough Gallery, New York 

David Settles Gallery, Houston, Texas 

Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mangel Gallery, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Reuben Nakian: Recent Sculpture and 


ulptur 

Drawings, Hokin Gallery, Chicago, Illinois 

Landau/ Alexander Gallery, 

Los Angeles, California 

Reuben Nakian: New Sculptures, 

Gruenebaum Gallery, New York 

Reuben Nakian: Drawings & Sculpture, Stamford 
Museum and Nature Center, Stamford, Connecticut 

Graham Gallery, New York 
Hurlbutt Gallery, Greenwich, Connecticut 

Nakian, Museum of Modern Art, New York 

Egan Gallery, New York 

Egan Gallery, New York 

Nakian, Washington Gallery of Modern Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

Reuben Nakian: Sculpture and Drawings, 

County Museum or Art, Los Angeles, California 

Reuben Nakian, Egan Gallery, New York 

Estados Unidos: Nakian, VI Bienal, Museu de Arte 
Moderna, Sao Paulo, Brazil 

1960 Egan Gallery, New York 

1959 Egan Gallery, New York 

1958 Nakian, Stewart-Marean Gallery, New York 

1955, 1954,1952, 1950, 1949 Egan Gallery, New York 

1935 Portrait Heads of the Officials of the Present 

Administration by Nakian, Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C., and at Downtown Gallery, 
New York 

1933 Reuben Nakian: Portraits of 10 Artists, 

Downtown Gallery, New York 

1930 Reuben Nakian, Downtown Gallery, New York 
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Pony Shed Studio, 1962-63 
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